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and to go on through to the end, for they are found on every 
page. One's only regret on laying down the book is that the 
author has not yet given us, along the same lines, an edition of 
the elegiac, iambic and epigrammatic poetry of the classic period. 
And this feeling is due not so much to a conservative desire to 
keep up old traditions, but rather because there is still a real need 
for such a work, and because we know that Dr. Smyth would do 
it well. Perhaps the time is not far distant when even this regret 
will no longer be felt. 

Edward H. Spieker. 



Plutarque. De la musique (n f pi Mouo-iKrjf)- Edition critique et 
explicative par Henri Weil, Membre de l'lnstitut, et 
Th. Reinach, Docteur £s Lettres. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
Editeur. 1900. 

The bibliography of ancient music has received a very important 
accession in the recently published edition of Plutarch's dialogue 
De Musica by MM. Henri Weil and Theodore Reinach. This 
treatise, in spite of the date of its composition, whether it be really 
the work of Plutarch or not, is of extreme value for the history and 
nature of Greek music during the classical and pre-classical 
periods. Not only is it on many points the sole source of our 
knowledge (real or supposed), but it is largely made up of 
extracts from the works of authors of the fourth century, such as 
Aristoxenus and Heraclides Ponticus. Its claims to considera- 
tion as a literary work are but slight, although the material is 
thrown into the form of a symposium. The host of the occasion, 
Onesicrates, proposes in a few introductory remarks the subject 
of the conference — to wit, music. Two guests, Lysias and 
Soterichus, take in turn the r61e of expounder of sundry his- 
torical, aesthetic and scientific data, which are apparently the 
contents of a note-book, culled for the most part, not improbably 
wholly, from writers of some four centuries earlier date. How far 
this borrowing went is shown by M. Reinach in the Introduction. 
Although the names of the authors and the extent of the extracts 
are only occasionally indicated by the writer of the De Musica, it 
is yet possible in most cases to determine these points with 
considerable confidence in the results. Aristoxenus is laid under 
heavy contributions. According to a rough estimate more than 
one-half of the whole treatise seems to be attributable to him 
directly or indirectly. Another large portion is based on a work 
of Heraclides Ponticus (entitled, according to M. Reinach, owayayr) 
™» <€iSo«/uij<ruiTcDj<> e'v /jovcriKiJ), which itself drew from fifth-cen- 
tury sources, the Chronicle of Sicyon and the nepi tS>i> apxaiav 
won??©* re ko« ilovitikSiv by Glaucus of Rhegium. This material, 
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besides being collected from various places, is clumsily put 
together. It would seem that many of the passages are literal 
quotations. But the very naivet6 with which references to the 
conditions prevailing at the time when the original was composed 
are left in our treatise, as if they still held good for Plutarch's 
time, is an assurance of the (unintentional) faithfulness of the 
transcribing process. With due allowance for the manner of the 
tradition, we can therefore regard the data here afforded us as if 
they proceeded directly from the original writers. M. Reinach, 
who is the author of the Introduction and Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, has carefully gone over the evidence and has made, where 
possible, the attribution of each section to its proper author. In 
this matter he has gone further than Westphal, who edited the 
treatise in 1865. 

Closely connected with the recognition of the author's indebted- 
ness is the question of authenticity. M. Reinach, like Westphal, 
follows the traditional view and accepts as valid the evidence of 
the manuscripts, all of which assign the work to Plutarch. On 
this point he devotes half a dozen pages of the Introduction to a 
refutation of the opinions of G. Benseler, Volkmann, Fuhr, and 
B. Weissenberger, who find internal evidence in the style against 
Plutarch's authorship. But when the necessary deductions have 
been made, the work of the author's own hand does not cover 
many pages. There is not, then, much scope for the application 
of stylistic tests. Arguments based on the language of the 
extracts are necessarily of little value in determining the author- 
ship of the work as a whole. 

As to the naivete' with which the borrowed material is used, it 
is, in the belief of M. Reinach, an indication that the De Musica 
was a work of Plutarch's youth. Support for this view is found in 
the use of the expression 6 <r>oj SiSdonaXos, referring to the host, 
Onesicrates, at whose table the dialogue takes place. It is held 
that Onesicrates was in fact Plutarch's teacher at Chaeronea, that 
he is called such in the early work, De Musica, but that after 
Plutarch's return from Alexandria, where he had heard men of far 
greater learning than Onesicrates, this form of address is dropped. 
Consequently in the Quaestiones convivales, where Onesicrates 
appears again, he is called simply 'OvitaiKpariis 6 torpor. 

In appearance the new edition leaves Httle to be desired. The 
Introduction of 38 pages is followed by appendices giving full 
accounts of the manuscripts and editions that concern the treatise, 
and by a complete collection of all the musical passages to be 
found elsewhere in Plutarch. The Greek text, with the critical 
notes, is printed on the even-numbered pages only, and is faced 
by the translation in French. The explanatory notes, which are 
very copious, occupy the lower halves of the pages. The pages 
of the vulgate, the Wechel edition, with their lettered subdivi- 
sions, are given in the margin, but it has been thought expedient 
to divide the whole work into 448 small paragraphs (rarely 
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exceeding five lines in extent). Ordinarily a new manner of 
citation is not welcome, but in consideration of the transpositions 
which were necessary for the new constitution of the text, it is 
evident that much was to be gained in facility of reference if, in 
handling the; material, small units could be used. It is to be 
hoped that the new paragraphs will be adopted in future citations 
from this treatise. 

C. W. L. Johnson. 



